On the Margin of Moscow
own personality; but now I saw that it was a Russian voice with
older hardships and tragedies behind it, and that what had at-
tracted me in her, what had made her so inexplicably different
from most working-girls of her kind in New York, was that
she had remained profoundly Slavic. Yet I had taken her once
to the Soviet film made from Gorky's "Mother," thinking a
Russian picture would interest her, and had found that it had
merely made her uncomfortable. During the scenes of squalor
with which it opens, she had said to me with a bitterness that
surprised me: "Now you see how my people live!" She had
known squalor like that in New York, but she had acquired
along with the new language the conviction that squalor was
not American. Her family and she at that time, fur-workers
and textile-workers, were living on home relief and relief-jobs
and had been forced to leave their pleasant little houses in the
neighborhood of Coney Island, where they had had front yards
and sea-breezes and radios and kitchens and bathrooms. But I
do not think it would ever have occurred to any of them to
want to go back to the Ukraine, either under Polish or Soviet
administration. America meant to them the kitchens and bath-
rooms which they had had once and might have again, and,
even with the socialism of the Soviets, these things hardly ex-
isted in the Ukraine. The older generation of F.'s family be-
longed to Ukrainian social organizations and cherished a certain
amount of Ukrainian patriotism. But F. was rather ashamed
that her people had come from there.
Of course, terms like "Americanism" are dangerous because
they can be and already have been used to cover up and justify
all kinds of interests and aims. And it is true that the citizens
of Rome went on being proud of the privilege of calling them-
selves Roman citizens long after Rome was dead. But certainly
the case for socialism, which is merely the case for a high
general standard of living secured by guaranteeing that people
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